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Camps Saved Big 
Farmers Lose 


Thirty-eight housing projects for 
agricultural labor have been saved at 
last from the big farm operators. On 
April 5th, Congress passed a bill to 
amend the National Housing Act, pro- 
viding that all existing labor supply 
- centers, labor homes, labor camps and 
facilities owned by the Department of 
Agriculture, shall be turned over to 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency within 60 days after Presi- 
dent Truman signs the bill, 

The law provides that these farm 
labor projects shall be. operated as 
low rent housing for agricultural la- 
bor and that rents shall not be higher 
than such persons can afford to pay. 

Twenty of the farm labor housing 


projects are located in California. | 


Others are in Florida, Texas, and 
_ Arkansas. The projects will be turned 
over to the housing authorities and 
operated by a government agency, 
controlled by local housing authorities 
established in various cities, towns, 
and counties. 
Labor Must Act 

The first hurdle is over, but much 
remains to be done. In order to insure 
the fair operation of the houses for 
the benefit of farm labor families, the’ 
National Farm Labor Union is call- 
Ing upon its locals in various areas 
where the camps are located to enlist 
the support of the local labor move- 
ment for assistance in dealing with 
the Public Housing Authority. Often 
these local authorities have labor rep- 
resentation on their boards of control. 


Union Led Fight to Save Homes 
The fight to save these homes for 
farm workers was first started by the 
National Farm Labor Union in 1944, 
when the Delmo Labor Homes Proj- 
ect in southeast Missouri was first 
put up for sale. The Union secured 
the aid of a group of citizens in St. 
Louis and elsewhere. The Delmo 
Housing Corporation was formed and 
- the families living in the 550. homes 
were permitted to buy their houses 
and lots. 
Helen Douglas Led the Fight in 
Congress | 
At the end of the war the 79th 
Congress ordered the rest of the hous- 
ing projects built by the Farm Se- 
curity Administration in 1937-8 sold 
to the highest bidder. By getting 
legislation introduced we _ brought 
pressure to delay the sales. The aid 
of all agencies interested in housing 
‘was enlisted in the fight to save the 
homes of these workers. A national 
council for migrant workers was 
formed in Washington and brought in 
the support of social welfare agencies 
to the battle. We called on housing 
officials, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Department of Labor, and every 
agency of government whose interest 
We could secure. One of the fighters 
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+ Washington.—Leaders of the AFL National Farm Labor Union 
look at layout by one of the four national magazines which appear 
during the week of the AFL organizers’ conference crediting the 
union with improving the lot of migrant agricultural workers. L. to r., 
Vice-President George Stith of Arkansas, Organizer William Becker, 
Union President H. L. Mitchell, and Vice-President Ernesto Galarza 


workers this year. 


of California. The union hopes to organize 50,000 to 100,000 farm — 


New Local Organized a 
In Salinas Valley 


A new local union has been or- 
ganized in the Salinas Valley of Cali- 
fornia, known as the “Lettuce Bowl of 
the World.” The Soledad Farm Labor 


organizer of Kings County conducted 
the first meeting of the group and 
will install the charter at an early 
date. Most of the new members are 
|Americans of Mexican descent. 


Soon after the Union had begun to 
organize the Salinas Valley, the, U. S. 
Immigration authorities moved in to 
raid the large ranches. The first day 
over 200 “wetbacks” (illegal aliens) 
were rounded up by the G-men. It is 
estimated that several thousand wet- 
backs are in this valley. Up until now 
is has been almost impossible for an 
American citizen who lived in the 
area to get a job. If he hada family 
no rancher would hire him. 


The National Farm Labor Union is 


seeking to cut off the supply of “wet 
back” labor. 


yeats was.Congresswoman Helen Ga- 
hagan Douglas, now a candidate for 
the U. S. Senate from California: 


In the meantime, big farm oper- 
ators had gotten control of the labor 
camps through leases from the gov- 
ernment. The houses and all facilities 
were in a bad state of repair as a re- 
sult. The government offered them 
for sale but the big farmers wanted 
to buy the camps for a song. 


Now it Can Be Told— 
Labor Offered to Buy Homes 


What really brought about a change 
in Congress and secured passage of 
the bill turning the camps over to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
was an offer made by the California 


State Federation of Labor to purchase 


Union, Local No. 284, was chartered | 
with 30 charter members. Ray Myatt, | 


to save these homes throughout the | - 


AFL Says Costs 
Money Not to 
Belong to Union 


; ‘Washington.—The nation has 40,- 
000,000 unorganized workers who 
should be in unions. | 


They are losing $2 to $3 a day in 
wages by not being in an AFL union. 

AFL Secretary-Treasurer George 
Meany gave these estimates on the 
size of the union organizing job to 
be done in this country and the cost 
of nonunion membership to the unor- 
ganized workers. 


“We don’t have the help of the 
columnists or the newspapers,” Mr. 
Meany told the AFL organizers’ con- 
ference. “They’re all talking about 
initiation fees and what it costs to 
belong to a union. : | 

“You don’t see anything in the pap- 

ers about what it costs to stay out of 
the union. It costs $2 to $3 a day, the 
difference in wages paid to nonunion 
and union members. _ 
“Organized labor,” Mr. Meany said, 
“is the greatest force in making this 
nation the wealthiest in the world. 
And the real wealth of the nation is 
not in its buildings, or highways— 
not in the material things—but is 
measured by the living standards of 
its workers.” 

He said the principal message of 
Samuel Gompers,: founder and first 
president of the AFL, was: 

“Organize. Organize. Organize.” 

“This is still the important activ- 
ity,” Mr. Meany said. 


the camps. The big farmers got 
scared. They couldn’t afford to have 
labor owning 20 housing projects in 
rural areas, projects housing nearly 
20,000 people. They decided public 
ownership was the lesser of two evils. 


Sugar 
Workers Win 
20c Wage Hike 


The National Farm Labor Union 


| A. F. of L. today announced another 


historic victory in the San Joaquin 


Valley of California when 1,200 sugar 


beet workers won a wage increase for 
the present sugar beet season. 


Last fall the Union won the first 
cotton picker strike in California farm 
annals when it secured a settlement 
providing for wage increases of ap- 
proximately $1 per day and recogni- 
tion of the Union as bargaining agent 
for about 100,000 workers. 


The beet workers’ strike was 
brought to a successful conclusion 
after about two weeks of picketing 
several large ranches near Corcoran, 
California. Negotiations between the 
Union and the growers were con- 
ducted under the auspices of the State 
Conciliation Service. The Sugar Beet 
agreed to pay the Union wage rates 
of $12.50 per acre or $2 a row, and 
also pledged that there would be no 
discrimination against members of the | 
National Farm Labor Union. 3 


Hank Hasiwar, Western Director 
for the National Farm Labor Union, 
in reporting the settlement to Wash- 
ington headquarters, said that he ex- 
pected the new rate to become the 
pattern for about 4,000 sugar beet 
field workers in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley. The majority of the workers em- 
ployed in sugar beets are American 
citizens of Mexican descent. 


Prior to the settlement of the 
strike, growers had been paying a 
variable rate of $9.00 an acre, or 
$1.50 per row. One of the factors con- 
tributing to the strike was the failure 
of ‘the U. S. Department of Agri- © 
culture to set a minimum wage under 
the sugar act for piece rates. The 
USDA set a flat rate of 60c per hour 


| for California sugar beet work, where- 


as, last year the piece rate had aver- 
aged $12 an acre. 


Arkansas Organizer Sets 
Up New Local 


A new local has been organized in 
onesboro, Arkansas. Farm Labor 
Union Local 276 was chartered March 
28th, with Charles Hester, President, 
Joe Thomas, Vice-president, and Ollie 
L. Thomas, Secretary. This local was 
organized by W. M. Tanner, who is 
working in Jonesboro for the Union 
on a part time basis. Brother Tanner 
was an organizer for the Southern 


Tenant Farmers Union some years 


ago and worked in Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, and Alabama. In northern Ala- 
bama he.helped organize 25 local 
unions in 1941. He is working closely 
with thhe Central Labor Union in 


Jonesboro and plans to extend the 
Union throughout the Jonesboro area. 
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Unions Executive 
Board Meets 
In Washington 


The Executive Board of the Na- 
tional, Farm Labor Union met in 
Washington March 25. The follow- 
ing members were present: H. L. 
Mitchell, President; Dorothy Dowe, 
-Secretary-Treasurer; F. R. Betton, 
George Stith, and Ernesto Galarza, 
Vice-Presidents. I Lee Parker, L. N. 
Gregory, William Becker, and E. C: 
Mitchell, organizers also attended the 


meeting. All of the officers and or- 


ganizers had also attended an A. F. 
of L. conference of organizers on 
March 24-25. 

The Executive Board approved 
plans to transfer two tree surgeon 
locals to the Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers. 


' President to ILO Meeting 


President Mitchell was granted 
. a leave of absence for the. month of 
June to attend the International La- 
bor Organization Conference in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland. President Mitchell 
had been appointed as an advisor to 
the U. S. Government delegation. He 
will also attend the International 
Landworkers’ Conference meeting 1 in 
Zurich éarly in June. 

Puerto Rico Organizer 

_ The President was instructed to ree- 
ommend the appointment of an or- 
ganizer by the A. F. of L. to go to 
the Island of Pureto Rico to work for 
the National Farm Labor Union. Carl |‘ 
Lara was ‘suggested as. the person. 
The President was also instructed to 
work out a plan for chartering pres- 
ent locals affiliated with the A. F. of 
L. in Puerto Rico. 


setting up of a National Organizing 

Council for Dairy Farmers. A com- 
- mittee of three were appointed to 
work out time and place for holding 


a meeting of dairy farm ‘local dele-| 


gates. E. C. Mitchell, I. Lee Parker 
and L. N. Gregory set the date in 
New York City for April 27th. 
Mid-South Organization 

The Executive Board agreed to em- 
ploy W. M. Tanner, former SFTU 
organizer to work in the vicinity of 
Jonesboro, Arkansas, for 60 days on a 
part time basis. E. C. Mitchell was 
authorized to make a trip South, con- 


tacting various central labor unions 


to request that they assist in organiz- 
ing farm workers in their areas, and 
to help all locals affiliate with the cen- 


tral labor unions and proper state 
federations of labor. 


West Coast Campaign 
_ The Board: made a statement on 
the alleged Di Giorgio Report and 
challenged Congressman Tom Werdell 
to make a statement off the floor of 
Congress like the one he made about 
the Union to the House. | 

Vice Presidents Hasiwar, Galarza 
and Becker were appointed as a com- 
mittee to revise the manual of pro- 
cedure for local unions and to submit 
their results to the President for final 
approval. 

The Executive Board approved ac- 
tion taken in sugar beet fields and 
congratulated the Valley Organizing 


New Farm System 
In the South 


Rural Sociology, a magazine con-: 
cerning the daily lives and habits of 
people, has a very interesting article 
by Ernest E. Neal and Lewis W. 
Jones in its last issue. These two 
sociologists say that the old South is 
in the midst of a revolution which in 
the past 20 years has seen a decline 
in farm tenancy and the overthrow of 
King Cotton. They point out that 
changes are taking place in methods 


of farming in southern agriculture, 


overshadowing the old sharecrop sys- 
tem. which had its origin in the. post- 
Civil War years 85 years ago. 

There are listed six types of farm 
operation in the old South now. First 
there is the subsistance unit, the little 
farm on worn out land that produces 
just enough to keep a family alive. 
Secondly there is the tenant farm, 
rented or worked on shares, typed as 
the multi-farm unit. Third is the 
small farm, the independent commer- 
cial type farm which produces for the 
market. Fourth is the little tract of 
land outside a town or city where a 
family lives and raises a truck garden 


and a few livestock, while the bread-° 


winner works in town; this type is 
known as the part-time farm. Fifth 
is the large livestock farm, raising 
cattle for the market on land too worn 
for any more cotton growing. Sixth 


and last is the big farm using trac- 


tors, and other farm machinery of all 
kinds, the mechanized farm unit. 
The article points out that it has 
been necessary for the large livestock 
and mechanized farms to change over 
to wage labor. The small commercial 
farm selling milk, eggs and garden 
truck in a neatby town has no 
important labor problems. However, 


The Executive Board authorized the: the Bittle farmer, the sharecropper, 


the tenant and part-time farmer don’t 
count for much in the new system 
which has been coming on for 20 
years. 


Council on winning the Beet Workers 
strike which provided a wage increase 
of approximately 20c an hour for 
1 »200 workers. 

The Board adopted a resolution re- 
questing the Di Giorgio local 218 to 
begin a campaign to organize work- 
ers employed behind picket lines on 
the Di Giorgio Ranch. The local was 
also advised that picket lines be with- 
drawn during the campaign to organ- 
ize these Corporation employees. The 
successful organizing campaign in the 
Imperial Valley was also approved. 


Miscellaneous 
It was voted to bond all Union or- 
ganizers for a minimum of $500 each. 


A resolution was adopted stating that |} 


National Farm Labor Union welcomes 
the support of the small business man 
who is dependent on agriculture as a 
source of livelihood. Since such busi- 
nessmen are not eligible for member- 
ship in the Union, locals may grant 
such supporters honorary membership 
in the Union without payment of dues. 
The executive Board authorized the 
National officers to send out an appeal 


to all members and supporters of the 
4 Union to make a contribution of $2.00 


each to Labor’s League for Political 
Education. 


with the local there. 


Americans, 


‘|Florida Groves Bring 


Report from 


Indio Wethacks 
Keep Coming 


_ W. L. Blackstone, a member of the 
National Advisory Council and a 
leader in the Indio Local No. 270 of 
the National Farm Labor Union re- 
ports the following from Coachello 
Valley, Calif. 

. “T had a talk with Mr. Hughes of 
the U. S. Employment Service in 
Indio. He did not sound as friendly 
to us in the Union as he has in the 
past. 

“We learned that the Associated 
Farmers are writing new contracts 
for Mexican Nationals now. I will be 
able to furnish more information soon. 
Our Central Labor Council meets in 
Riverside and will take up this mat- 
ter. I am the delegate of the local 
union to the Central Labor Council. 

“Our Immigration authorities are 
here in the Coachello Valley. There 
are 11 officers handling the. “wet- 
back” problem. Take out 85 wetbacks 
a day and 125 take their places. A lot 
of the ranchers are working wetbacks 
for 40c an hour. Some just pay them 
room and board for their work. 

“Mr. Smith of the Riverside Labor 
Council was down to see us. We took 
a committee of thre from our local 
union. We called: on Mr. Fine, chief 
of the Immigration officers, who 
agreed to raid four large ranches for 
several days in succession. However, 
the ranchers knew all about the raids 
in advance and the wetbacks hid in 
the bushes. As soon as the Immigra- 
tion men left, they came out and went 
back to work. 

“T went down to Brawley and ‘met 
There were 
about 450 members present. Since 
most of the members were Mexican- 
the business was con- 
ducted in Spanish. There don’t seem 
to be many colored or white farm 
workers down there. However, here 
in the Coachello Valley there are 
equal numbers of Negroes, Mexicans 
and Anglo-Americans. When we get 
some of our minor troubles ironed 
out, we will build a local of 1500 
members. 

(Note: W. L. Backatine is an old- 
time STFU organizer from Arkansas. 
In 1936 he represented the Union on 
President Roosevelt’s Farm Tenancy 
Committee.) 


DiGiorgio $3,195,000 


San Francisco, April 11.—The Janu- 
ary monthl yreport filed with the Se- 
curities Exchange Commission by the 
DiGiorgio Fruit Corporation brought 
out it received $3,195,200 for citrus 


groves in Florida which it sold last’ 


December. | 


A worker without a union is like a 
disconnected telephone—he’s just 
talking to himself. 

A worker without a union is like a 
dead end street—going nowhere. 


\ 


| DiGiorgio 


Union Executive 
|Board Hits 


The National Farm’ Labor Union, 
A. F. of L. has struck back at its: 
traducers in the House of Represent- 
atives who issued a so-called majority 
report of a Labor and Education sub 
committee on March 9th. 


The AFL Farm Labor Union’s Ex- 
ecutive Board meeting at the Annapo- 


lis Hotel, Washington, March 25, is- . 


sued a challenge to Congressman 
Thomas H. Werdel to repeat state- 
ments he made and inserted in the 
Congressional Record as the so-called 
majority report on a strike of farm 
workers near Bakersfield, California, 


which was the subject of a | : 


last November. 

Thomas H. Werdel, congressman 
from the 10th Congressional District, 
is a law partner of Vincent Di Gior- 
gio, one of the heirs to the 100 million 


dollar Di Giorgio Fruit Corporation 


whose employees went on _ strike 
nearly three years ago. Werdel stated 
in the Record that “officers of the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union used fabri- 


cations to collect hundreds of thou- 


sands of dollars to gain a pittance 
for themselves.” 


The Union’s Executive Board 
branded Werdel’s statement. as a 
falsehood and offered to afford him 
an opportunity to prove his unsup- 
ported charges in a court of law if he 
dared waive his congressional immu- 
nity. 


H. L. Mitchell, President of the Na- 


tional Farm Labor Union, said his Ex- 


ecutive Board decided not to make a 
statement on the full contents of the 
so-called majority report pending of- 
ficial action by the Chairman of the 


sub-committee, Cleveland M. Bailey of _ 


West Virginia, who conducted the 
hearings on issues growing out of the 


long strike of agricultural workers at 


the Di Giorgio Fruit Corporation 
Ranch. - Mitchell pointed out that. the 
report which was signed by Richard 
Nixon, Thurston Morton and Tom 
Steed, was placed in the Record by 


Tom Werdel who was not even a 
‘member of the Cemmittee, and that 


such an action was.contrary to nor- 
mal congressional procedure. The 


|AFL Farm Labor Union president 
charged that the report issued March © 
9th was the start of a widespread 
publicity campaign by the Di Giorgio 


Fruit Corporation to discredit the. 
Union. This was seized upon by 
Nixon as a means of securing a huge 
fund.sfrom the big corporation farm- 
ers of California to use in his cam- 


paign for the United States Senate. | 


Mitchell continued by saying that 
Morton of Kentucky was no doubt in- 
terested in aiding a fellow Republi- 
can, while Tom Steed of Oklahoma is 
the Dixiecrat who stands with the 


Republicans in attacks upon organized 
labor. 


A worker without a union is like a | 


seed without good soil—no chance to 
grow up. i 
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By POLLY EDISON for L.L.RE. 


| One-third of a Nation 


Remember that phrase? It’s one 
- that many of us never will forget. 


_ But this time it can have a bright 
and cheerful meaning. 


For one-third of the N ation is 
YOUNG. 


Our country has 46 million chitiboen 
_ under the age of 18. That’s more chil- 
dren than we’ve ever had before. Five 
- million more than in 1940. Forty per 
cent more under five years of age, 21 
per cent more aged five to nine. 

And still they come. Last year 
3,700,000 babies were born. That’s 
more than in any other year except 
1947, when the national birthrate set 
its highest record to date. 


Speaking of Babies _ 
Do you’ know the pamphlet which 


heads the best seller list among gov-| - 


ernment publications? It’s “Infant 
Care.” Last year more than two mil- 
lion copies of this 15 cent treasure 
were sold. Over half of all new 
mothers in the country bought one. 


Police Your Words 
Prejudice is a miserable weed. Once 
its gets started, it’s hard to uproot. 


Best way to keep it out of your 
yard is to police your words. Parents 
especially. When speaking of others, 
be sure you don’t belittle them be- 
cause of race or religion. Your chil- 

dren will repeat what you say, be 
guided by it. 


Women for Office 


Says Congresswoman Helen Gaha- 
gan Douglas, currently running for 
the Senate: “I do advocate women be- 
coming candidates for public office on 
every level of government from the 
ward and precinct to the very top.” 

Incidentally the number of women 
representatives in state legislatures 
has increased from 29 in 1917 to 217 
in 1949. Percentage-wise it is now 
twice~as high as in Congress. The 
trend is certainly upward. 


Farm Labor News 
‘The Farm Labor News is pub- 


lished monthly by the National 
Farm Labor Union A.F. of L. 


Offices: Room 602 Victor\ 
Bldg., 726 N. W., Wash- 
ington 1, 

50c per yr. 


All Members of National 
Farm Labor Union are sub- 
scribers, payment included in 
Union dues. 


plication for 2nd class 
‘| mailing privileges To. Post 
| Office, Washington, D. C. 


Did You Know 


That the average American woman | fi 
can expect to live about six years | @ 


longer than the average American 
man? 


Most of this increase in life-span | 


for women has come since 1900. 
We know sonieone who says it’s 


due to labor saving devices which | #@ 
their husbands work overtime to buy. | @ 


Maybe that’s not the reason, but Pe. 


it gives us a chance to urge women 


-|to use some of her freedom to take 


more active part in the political’ wel- 
fare of their community. 


High Birth Rate Shows 
Aid-to-Education Need 


More children were born in the 
United States in 1949 than in any 
other year except 1947. 

The Federal Security Administra- 
tion reports that births totaled 3,581,- 
000 last year. In 1948 the figure was 
3,535,068; in 1947 it was 3,699,940. 

Within a few years all of these boys 
and girls will be ready to go to school. 


| Yet ehtre will not be enough schools 


to hold all of them—unless Congress 
passes an aid-to-education bill. 


Federal Aid Old 
“Did you know that the first gen- 
eral law passed by the Congress after 
the law covering the taking of oath of 
office, was a subsidy bill—a tariff bill, 
if you please? That was a Federal 
aid bill . . . Federal aid is not new in 
this country. . . .”—Rep. Wright Pat- 
man (D., Texas). 
3 


NO PEACE BOND NEEDED 


Down in Arkansas a policeman en- 
tered a Farm Labor Union hall asked 
for the Secretary of the Local, and 
said, “What’s this I hear about you 


threatening to carve Tom Jones up | 


with a knife.” 

“Tom Jones,” said the aeaved sec- 
retary, “Why all I done told him was 
if he didn’t pay his union dues I was 
gonna dismember him.” 


Dehorned 


“My, what a strange-looking oi 


exclaimed the usual sweet young]. 
“But hasn’t she any 


thing. 
horns?” 

“Wal, you seat said the farmer, 
“some cows we dehorn, and some cows 
is born without horns and never has 
’em, and some cows shed ’em. But 
the reason that cow ain’t got horns is 
she’s a mule.” as 


their parents on their home farms. 


individual states. 


as possible. 


YOU CAN HELP 
Report Law Violations 


A new provision in the Federal Wage-Hour Act says that children under 
16 years may not be employed in agriculture during school hours, except for 


This is probably the most important child labor measure enacted in the 
last ten years. If well enforced, it will protect many thousands of boys and 
girls all over the cuontry, especially the children of farm labor families who 
stay out of school to help cultivate and harvest the crops. 

The Federal law does not require them to go to school—that is up to the 
But it will stop their employment during school hours 
which is the chief reason for their non-attendance. 

_The inspectors of the Wage-Hour Division cannot visit all the farms 
in the country. You can help in this job of law enforcement. If you know 
of children under 16 years who are hired on farms other than small family 
farms while school is in session, please report it. You don’t need to Have the 
names of the children, but give the name and location of the farm as exactly 


Send information. either to the National Farm Labor Union, Victor 
Building, Washington 1, D. C., or to the Wage adn Hour Division, U. S. 
| Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


‘Wethack’ 
Unemployment 


That federal and county officers suc- 
ceed every few weeks in rounding up 
a large number of Mexicans who have 
illegally entered this country, is proof 
enough both that these “Wetbacks” 
are being smuggled into this country 
by organized rings AND that they 
know where to take them for imme- 
diate employment! 


This is an outrage against haan 
society as actual hunger stalks the 
countryside among farm labor ranks. 

It is likewise an outrage that we 
“legally” allow Mexican nationals to 
cross the border as farm laborers. It 
is highly inconsistant and inhuman 
that we import farm labor and at the 
same time hypocritically whine that 
“something has to be done for the 
‘migrant farm families.” 
Last week, sheriff’s men uncovered 
an operating transportation ring 
which is well organized and working 
“like a clock” as wetbacks are brought 
into Kern County to find work, often 
from thoughtless or tricky labor em- 
ployers. 

Joining hundreds of others here- 
abouts, this newspaper calls for con- 


Lood Work in Florida 


| Citras Workers Ready 
For May 2 Election 


F. T. Riley, member of the Advis- 
ory Council of the National Farm La- 
bor Union reports the largest regis- 
tration ef voters in the History of 
Polk County. Though the population 
has increased only 4 per cent since 
1940, the number of voters rose from 
25,183 persons to a total of 40,958, a 
rise of more than 60 per cent. Nearly 
5,000 Negro voters registered, almost | 
twice as many as in 1946. 


The Polk County Labor’s League 
or Political Education is credited with 
much of the increase in registration. 
Forty-two local unions working to- 
gether as a team got the job done. 
Bight of the local unions were fruit 
pickers who are members of the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union. F. T. Riley 
was assigned for the month of April 
by the Farm Labor Union to assist in 
this campaign. He addressed meet- 
ings, worked out the checking system 
for locals and handled publicity for 
the County LLPE. 


stant watchfulness and arrest of 
“wetbacks” and exposure of those who 
knowingly employ them. : 
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Figures Show 
Three Out of 
Four Farmers 
Unorganized 


Farm people are supposed to be 
very individualistic and hard to or- 
ganize. This is a reason given why 
farmers and farm workers alike don’t 
join organizations. History doesn’t 
prove that’s true. Early in the 1870’s 
- the Granger Movement arose, and 10 
years later nearly 2 million farmers 
were members of farm organizations. 


There was also a Colored Farmers | 


National Alliance and Co-operative 


Union started in Houston in 1886 that. 


boasted of a membership of over 1 
million four years later. 


History shows that farm move- 
ments arise when conditions get bad 
and then the leaders proceed to sell 
out the members and the organiza- 
tions go to pieces. Conditions are 
now getting critical with all. of the 
little people on the land.. Huge fac- 
tories in the fields are developed, with 
hundreds of hired hands employed on 
each. The U.S. Census of Agriculture 
in 1945 showed that there were 101,- 
136 huge farm enterprises in the 
United States. 

The 1950 figures will no doubt be 
more revealing of this trend toward 
big business in agriculture. In 1945 
these big farmers produced nearly one 
fourth of all the products grown on 
the nation’s farms, and hired nearly 
half the labor employed in agricul- 
ture. These farmers account for about 
2 per cent of the persons eatinats in 
farming. 

The next group, according to the 
U.S. Census, consists of about 10 per 
cent of all farmers, and together with 
the Class I farms they produce 57 per 
cent of all products. The medium size 
farmer, the very small farmer, the 
tenant, the sharecropper and farm 
worker, make nearly 90 per cent of 
the population on the land. They pro- 
duce 40 per cent of the total products. 
- In 1943 Fortune Magazine published 
the results of a survey of the big 
farm crganizations which showed that 
less than 25 per cent, or one out of 
four farmers were organized. The 
_ National Farm Bureau Federation had 
17.7 per cent of the total, the Na- 
tional Grange had <3.4 per cent and 
the Farmers Educational and Co- 
operative Union had 2.2 per cent. 
However, over 40 per cent of the “Big 
_ Farmers” were organized, 30.2 per 
- cent being in the Farm Bureau, 4.6 
per cent were in the Grange and 5.8 
per cent were in the Farmers Union. 

Fortune surveyors also asked farm- 
ers who belonged to these organiza- 
tions where they would go to register 
a complaint when they felt they were 
treated badly. Less than half of the 
_ Bureau and Grange members felt 
their organizations would be the place, 
although two-thirds of the -FECU of 
A members had some confidence in 


Never MIND THE 
ANCESTRY — 


CAN You DO 
THE JOB? 


“NEVER MIND THE ANCESTRY” 


One reason ihe Farm Bureau has so 
many members is that it is tied up 


ice throughout the United States. 
Often men join without knowing what 
they were doing, others have been 
forced into involuntary membership. 
~lhis last is particularly true in the 
southern states where sharecroppers 
and tenants on cotton plantations are 
put in the Bureau by their landlords, 
with the Bureau dues checked off their 
crop settlements or charged to their 
crop accounts. 


. Labor unions have been criticized 
tor use of the membership dues 
check-off. The Taft-Hartley Act re- 
quired all unions to make public finan- 
cial reports (nearly all did so, any- 
way) to their membership; however, 
as far as can be determined, not a 
single one of the big three farm or- 
ganizations ever makes a public ac- 
counting of funds they collect. 


Obviously, something is wrong with 


farmer is beginning to believe that his 
interests may best be served by a 
labor union, as is the case. with the 
hired farm worker on the large scale 
farms. They are turning to the 
American Federation of Labor unions 
in increasing number as witness the 
dairymen in Louisiana, New York, 
and New Jersey who are members of 
the National Farm Labor Union. 


A worker without a union is like a 
bush leaguer—three strikes on him 
before he goes to bat. 


A worker without a union is like a 


stripped gear—no teeth. 


the big farm organizations. The little | 


\GregoryOrganizes 


with the agricultural extension serv- 


New Local in WY. 


L. N. Gregory, dairy farm organizer 


in up-state New York, has just organ- 


ized his largest local union. 186 dairy- 
men signed the charter application for 
the LaFargeville Local No. 283. L. M. 
Allen was elected President, Stanley 


Getman, Vice-President, and Herchel 


Otis, Secretary-Treasurer were elec- 
ted as officers by the group. Many of 
these new members were affiliated 
with the North Country Farmers As- 
sociation which earlier in the year 
voted to disband their independent or- 
ganization and join the A. F. of L. 


Laverne Allen has. long been active 
in organization of farmers in his 
state. He was once a leader in the old 
Farmers Union, now known as the 
Northeastern Farmers Union and 
headed by one Archie Wright whom 
the dairymen all believe sold them 
down the river to the Communist 
Party some years ago. Mr. Allen, who 
is an upstanding citizen in Jefferson 
county refused to go along with the 
policies of Joe Stalin, and pulled out 
when Wright got control of the outfit 
that misrepresents the little farmer in 
New York State. 


A worker without a union is like a 
hoe without a handle—just a piece of 
scrap iron. | 


A worker without a union is. like a 
bee without a hive—no honey, no 
money. 


Dairy Farmers 


The recently organized New Jersey 
Dairy Farmers, Local 277, has just 
won its first victory. Walter Behr- 


man, dairy farmer most active in or- 


ganizing the Union, was singled out 
by the dairy trust and Farm Bureau’ 
in New Jersey as the first victim. 
Behrman was notified by his distribu- 
tor that on April 15 his milk would 
no longer be accepted. Other active 
leaders knew that they were next on 
the list to lose their markets. 


A council of war was quickly called, 
attended by all parties concerned with 
milk production and distribution. The 
President of the National Farm Labor 


Win First Round 


Union, organizers for the American 


Federation of Labor, attorneys for the 
Union officials of the Teamsters Union 
whose members work in the plants as 
well as picking up and delivering milk 
each day, met with the Local’s execu- 
tive board. The Farm Bureau and the 
dairy trust were ready to challenge 
the new union at the outset in order 
to break it up before it spread 
through the state and through the 
New York milk shed. 


It appeared that the Norris Cian: 
ery which had been purchasing Behr- 
man’s milk for the past five years had 


‘been selected deliberately to bear the 


brunt of the fight. Norris sold his 
products to other dealers. Only his 


plant employees were in the A. F. 
of L. 


Plans were discussed at the meeting 
in Newark to meet the attack on the 


new NFLU affiliate. Some were in 
|favor of a picket line. Others wanted 


to have a showdown with all distribu- 
tors in Sussex County. President Mit- 
chell suggested that the local union 


call a meeting of its members, secure 


the full cooperation of all producers 
selling to Norris, and then send a 
delegation to call on' the owner or 


manager to talk the matter over. This 


position was supported by the Team- 
sters Union and finally adopted by the 
Local’s executive board. 


After a meeting lasting until 2:00 
A.M. and attended by nearly 400 of 
the 600 members in Sussex County, 
a committee was authorized to call 
upon Mr. Norris. The following day 
the Union committee met with the 
plant owners who turned out to be 
fair and reasonable. He didn’t like 
being the “fall guy” for the dairy 
trust and the New Jersey Farm Bu- 
reau. Also the power of the Dairy 
Employees and Milk Drivers Union 


‘might have to be reckoned with. Mr. 


Norris advised the Committee that not 
only was favorable to the A. F. of L., 
but that he would work along with 
them. He agreed to be the first to 
honor the local unions check off: of 
membership. dues. He naturally 
agreed that it was a mistake to cut 
off Mr. Behrman and henceforth no 
member of the Union need fear the 
loss of his market if he sold his prod- 
uct tothe Norris Creamery. 
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